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Here and Abroad 


People — Places — Events 


MORE CONGRESSMEN 


Now that Hawaii has formally be- 
come a state, Congress has more 
members than ever before. The new 
state’s 2 Senate members bring the 
total number of that body to 100. 
Hawaii’s new representative increases 
the House membership to 437. 

Because each of our 50 states sends 
2 members to the Senate, that body’s 
membership will stay at 100 unless 
another state is added to the Union. 
But the House membership will soon 
drop back to 485—the number fixed 
by Congress in 1912. The change 
will be made after the 1960 popula- 
tion count. Following each census, 
the 435 House seats are divided among 
the states on the basis of population 
changes. But, every state, regardless 
of how few inhabitants it has, is al- 
lowed at least 1 representative. 


NEW “BAGHDAD PACT” 


News stories from the Middle East 
frequently mention a new name these 
days. It is the Central Treaty Or- 
ganization (CTO), which has re- 
placed the Baghdad Pact. The de- 
fense group’s old name had to be 
changed because Iraq withdrew from 
participation following the July 1958 
revolution in that country. The pact 
originally was named after Iraq’s 
capital of Baghdad, where the coop- 
erating nations once had their head- 
quarters. Present members of the 
Central Treaty Organization are Brit- 
ain, Turkey, Iran, and Pakistan. The 
purpose of CTO is to maintain a joint 
defense against aggression. 


MEXICAN VISITOR 


Mexico’s President Adolfo Lopez 
Mateos plans to call on President 
Eisenhower in the “near future.” 
The Mexican Presi- 
dent says it will 
be just a friendly 
call, for he doesn’t 
plan to discuss any 
serious problems. 

In fact, Presi- 
dent Lopez Mateos 
declares that condi- 
tions are very 
bright for his peo- 
ple. He says that 
business is picking up, prices are 
stable, and the government hopes to 
have a balanced budget this year. 


OiL FROM THE SAHARA 


Within a week or so, oil will be- 
gin to flow from a huge pipe into 
waiting ships at the Mediterranean 
port of Hassi-Messaoud in Algeria. 
The petroleum will come from new 
wells in the Sahara through a 400- 
mile-long pipeline that has been com- 
pleted recently. By 1960, this pipe- 
line is expected to carry 14,000,000 
tons of oil a year for its French own- 
ers—nearly half of France’s present 
consumption of the black liquid. 


Lopez Mateos 


John Kennedy 


Phil Landrum 


CONGRESS finally adopted a compromise labor-management bill. 


George Meany 


Robert Griffin 


It contained 


some stiff controls, sponsored by Representatives Griffin, Michigan Republican, 
and Phil Landrum, Georgia Democrat—plus milder provisions backed by Senator 


Kennedy, Massachusetts Democrat. 


George Meany, head of the AFL-CIO, feels 


that the legislation is too severe and is unfair toward labor. 


Labor Issues Surveyed 


New Law on Unions and Management Is Subject of Dispute; 


Meanwhile, the Nation 


ABOR-management questions—some 
of which are involved in the cur- 
rent national high school debate sub- 
ject—now play a big role in the news. 
There are 2 main reasons: (1) Con- 
gressional enactment of a new indus- 
trial-relations law, the first major 
piece of legislation in this field since 
1947; and (2) the steel strike, which 
by early September had caused idle- 
ness for about 650,000 workers in 
steel and related industries. In this 
article we shall deal with both topics. 


Controversial Law 


A little over 2 weeks ago, Con- 
gress adopted additional rules as to 
labor-management relations. The Sen- 
ate vote was 95 to 2, with only 1 
member of each party in opposition. 
In the House of Representatives, the 
bill was supported by 214 Democrats 
and 138 Republicans, opposed by 51 
Democrats and 1 Republican. In most 
respects, the new act was in line 
with President Eisenhower’s recom- 
mendations. 

Supporters of this law argue that 


Examines Steel Conflict 


it was passed to curb racketeering 
and other abuses in the industrial-re- 
lations field. Critics maintain that 
the opponents of organized labor used 
“racketeering” as an excuse for en- 
acting a bill to hinder union activities 
in general. 

Background. There had been con- 
siderable demand, over the last few 
years, for new labor-management reg- 
ulations of one kind or another. In 
part, this was because of informa- 
tion uncovered by Senator John Mc- 
Clellan and his congressional investi- 
gating committee. Since early 1957, 
the Arkansas lawmaker and other 
members of his Senate group have 
been hearing testimony about gang- 
sters who prey on workers and em- 
ployers. 

Such racketeers operate in many 
ways. Sometimes they get control of 
a union and loot its treasury. In 
other cases, they seek “payoffs” from 
business firms and cause labor troubles 
for those that resist. Or, in return 
for money from certain unscrupulous 
employers, dishonest labor bosses may 

(Continued on page 2) 


Communist Drive 
In Southern Asia 


Laos and Northern India Are 
Feeling Pressure From 
Nearby Red Areas 


OUTHERN Asia has become the 

latest target for Red aggression. 
For several weeks now, communists 
have been stepping up their cam- 
paign to take over the remote nation 
of Laos. Several hundred miles to the 
west, the Chinese Reds have been 
exerting pressure on India’s northern 
borders. 

U. S. officials are especially con- 
cerned about the crisis in Laos. If 
the communists succeed in taking over 
this small land, it will bring them into 
the heart of southeast Asia, a re- 
gion that is rich in rubber and tin. 

Seizure of Laos would bring the 
Red tide to the very borders of Thai- 
land and Cambodia, and would en- 
courage increased communist pressure 
on South Viet Nam. It would im- 
peril other lands of southeast Asia. 
Should this whole region fall into the 
Red orbit, the free world cause would 
suffer a crushing setback. 

Land of elephants. A mountainous 
country of rice paddies, bamboo trees, 
and palm and banana groves, Laos— 
with an area of 91,500 square miles— 
is a bit larger than Idaho. This land- 
locked nation borders on 6 countries: 
Thailand and South Viet Nam 
(aligned with the free world), Burma 
and Cambodia (neutral lands), and 
China and North Viet Nam (commu- 
nist nations). 

So undeveloped is Laos that an ac- 
curate census has never been taken. 
Most reliable sources estimate the 
population at 1,500,000. Many of the 
people live in bamboo houses, usually 
raised on stilts, along the banks of the 
Mekong River and its tributaries. 
They raise rice and fruit, catch fish, 
and carry on some lumbering in the 
dense teakwood forests. Back in the 
mountains live many primitive, tribal 
peoples. 

(Continued on page 6) 
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IT’S HARD to be neutral with danger- 
ous hornets buzzing overhead 
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Labor Issues Are in the Spotlight 


(Continued from page 1) 


agree to keep their unions from de- 
manding higher wages and better 
working conditions. 

Rank-and-file members of racket- 
ridden labor groups—unlike the work- 
ers in respectable unions—get no real 
chance to elect their own officers, or 
to help decide union policies. 

Meany, head of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations 

AFL-CIO), says that corrupt union 
chiefs are not representative of the 
labor movement. His big organization, 
consisting of about 140 national and 
unions, has taken a 
number of steps against alleged rack- 
eteering. 

About 2 
the huge 


George 


international 


ago, for example, 
Brotherhood of Teamsters 
from the AFL-CIO on 
various charges of corruption. (The 
Teamsters’ organization, whose name 
and history trace back to the days of 
horse-drawn wagons, now consists of 
about 1,600,000 workers in trucking 
and related industries. ) 

While moving against certain indi- 
vidual unions accused of corruption, 
AFL-CIO leaders insist that the great 
of labor organizations are 
clean and respectable. Also, these of- 
ficials contend that much of the blame 
for labor racketeering must be placed 
on unscrupulous employers who deal 
willingly with dishonest labor groups. 

AFL-CIO spokesmen have, in the 
past, endorsed certain legislative pro- 
posals to help fight corruption in un- 
ions and industry. But labor leaders 
in general now argue that the new 
law on this subject, as finally enacted 
is too harsh. 


years 


was expelled 


majority 


by Congress, 


What are the main provisions of 
this labor-management law? 


Unions 
must submit detailed financial reports 
to the U. S. Secretary of Labor each 
Labor organizations’ officials 


@ Finances and elections. 


year. 


‘%: GF 


must report any payments or loans 
they have received from companies 
with which their unions are doing 
business, and employers must like- 
wise tell of any special payments 
they have made to union representa- 
tives. The Labor Secretary must 
keep the reports available for anyone 
to inspect. 

Local unions are required to elect 
officers at least once every 3 yeaxs 
by secret ballot. National and Fe- 
gional labor organizations must choose 
their officers either by secret baMot 
or through delegates who have been 
selected in this manner. All mem- 
bers of a local union must be allowed 
full participation in its meetings. 

If anyone uses violence—or threat- 
ens it—to interfere with rights guar- 
anteed to union members under the 
new law, he can be fined or impris- 
oned. 

People who favor this section of 
the law contend that it will help en- 
sure democracy within the unions, and 
will aid union members in getting rid 
of corrupt officials. Opponents reply 
that it will be used, time and again, 
to hinder honest labor leaders from 
exercising proper and effective lead- 
ership over their unions. 

®@ Secondary boycott restrictions. 
The secondary boycott is a process in 
which union members exert pressure 
to keep their own employer from do- 
ing business with some other firm that 
is having labor difficulties. The Taft- 
Hartley labor relations law of 1947 
sought to prohibit secondary boycotts, 
but it left loopholes through which 
they have—under certain circum- 
stances—been carried out. The new 
act seeks to close most of these loop- 
holes. 

Employers welcome the added re- 
strictions against secondary boycotts. 
They say it is unfair for an “innocent 
bystander” firm to be penalized for 
another company’s labor troubles. 
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HEADQUARTERS of American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial 
Organizations (AFL-CIO) in center of the nation’s capital, near White House. 
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The secondary boycott, they add, is 
a very powerful weapon which can be 
used by racketeers to exert heavy 
pressure on business firms. 

Labor groups, on the other hand, 
argue that there should be zo re- 
straints against secondary boycotts. 
They contend that unions should be 
allowed to “fight back” against com- 
panies that continue to do business 
with other firms which are involved 
in labor-management conflicts. 

@ Picketing, under certain condi- 
tions, is restricted by the new law. 
Unions, for one reason or another, 
sometimes picket business establish- 
ments even though they do not offi- 
cially represent those firms’ employes. 
The measure just passed prohibits a 
labor group from carrying out such 
picketing if the firm’s employes are 
already represented by some other un- 
ion, or if they have recently voted 
against having any union at all. 

Spokesmen for management say 
that this restriction will help protect 
business concerns from being pick- 
eted by racketeer groups, or by un- 
ions in which their employes have no 
real interest. Labor leaders, on the 
other hand, argue that it may often 
prevent an honest union from taking 
effective action to oust a corrupt labor 
organization that has unfairly gained 
a foothold in some factory or busi- 
ness establishment. 

e@ “No man’s land.” The National 
Labor Relations Board (NLRB), 
which was created in 1935, has power 
to regulate labor-management dis- 
putes involving firms that conduct 
business across state lines. But the 
board refuses to deal with numerous 
disagreements that involve compara- 
tively small firms and small numbers 
of workers. 

At one time, these minor disputes 
were handled by state agencies. But, 
in 1957, the U. S. Supreme Court 
ruled that state bodies could not step 
into such cases so long as the NLRB 
was Officially authorized to deal with 
them. Many small disputes, which 
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and which 
were thus 


the states couldn’t touch 
federal officials wouldn’t, 
left in a “no man’s land.” 

The latest law enables state agen- 
cies and state courts to take up labor 
quarrels which the NLRB will not 
handle. This provision is in line 
with recommendations by President 
Eisenhower, who generally feels that 
tasks should be carried out by the 
states—rather than by the federal 
government—wherever possible. 

Labor unions, though, fear that in 
many cases they will receive less 
favorable treatment from state of- 
ficials than they might expect to re- 
ceive from the federal government. 
These unions contend that the NLRB 
should be given a larger staff and 
should not be permitted to reject 
cases merely on grounds that they 
are “too small.” 

Considerable time must pass _ be- 
fore we really know how beneficial— 
or harmful—the various provisions 
of the new labor-management law will 
prove to be. Certainly they will be 
subjects of controversy so long as 
they stay on the statute books. 

Today, as our nation examines the 
terms of this labor-management rela- 
tions act, union membership stands at 
approximately 18,000,000—in a total 
U. S. labor force of almost 71,000,000. 
About 13,500,000 U. S. workers belong 
to unions that are banded together in 
the AFL-CIO. 


Steel Strike 


This work stoppage began July 15. 
There are certain emergency provi- 
sions of the 1947 Taft-Hartley Act 
that President Eisenhower could use 
in connection with the steel strike; 
but, as we go to press, he has not 
yet invoked them. If he should de- 
cide that the stoppage constitutes a 
definite threat to the country’s eco- 
nomic welfare, he could seek a fed- 
eral court order sending the steel- 
workers back to their jobs for a pe- 
riod of 80 days. Labor Secretary 
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James Mitchell indicated recently 
that he would recommend such action 
if the strike lasted into the month of 
October. 

By early September, this work 
stoppage had become one of the long- 
est nation-wide steel strikes in Ameri- 
can history. It is being conducted by 
the United Steelworkers against 12 
big companies that account for most 
of the country’s steel production. It 
has cost hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars in wages for the workers and in 
business for the companies. 


What does each side want? 


@ The workers seek a wage boost 
—a 15-cent increase over their pre- 
vious wages, which averaged $3.10 per 
hour. Union leaders insist that the 
companies have been making huge 
profits, and can easily afford to grant 
such a raise without increasing steel 
prices. 

Since World War II, say the work- 
ers’ representatives, profits in relation 
to total sales have been considerably 
higher for steel companies than for 
the average U. S. manufacturing in- 
dustry. It is also pointed out that 
steel company profits reached an all- 
time high during the first 6 months 
of this year. 

@ The steel producers insist that 
their profits—in relation to the 
amount of money invested by stock- 
holders—have generally been lower 
than those of many other industries. 
Exceptionally high profits in the first 
half of 1959, they contend, were due 
to the fact that many of their cus- 
tomers—expecting a strike—bought 
great quantities of steel in advance. 

Company officials say that steel- 
workers’ hourly wages have risen 
85% since 1950, and are 39% higher 
than the average wage in U. S. manu- 
facturing industries as a whole. The 
companies deny that they can grant 
15-cent-per-hour wage boosts without 
raising prices. Higher rates on steel, 
they argue, would promote harm- 
ful price increases—or inflation— 
throughout the national economy. 

The companies have offered some 
increases in pension and insurance 
benefits for the workers, but they in- 
sist that there should be no wage 
boosts for at least a year. Also, they 
want unions to give up some of their 
present control over working rules in 
the steel plants. 

Union representatives have de- 
clared that the companies’ terms are 
completely unacceptable. Moreover, 
they contend that arguments about 
high hourly wages in the steel indus- 
try are misleading, since on many oc- 
casions the steelworker doesn’t get a 
chance to spend his full 40-hour week 
on the job. 

In conclusion. Many editorial writ- 
ers and other spokesmen for the gen- 
eral public have expressed hope that 
company and union leaders can work 
out a reasonable settlement of their 
differences before much more time 
passes. Said the Washington Post in 
a recent statement: 

“Neither labor nor the steel com- 
panies have any need to prove their 
strength. Both sides know, and the 
public also knows, that the industry 
can easily afford to ride out a strike 
of perhaps 3 months’ duration. No 
one questions the ability of the steel- 
workers to tighten their belts and 
sustain the hardships of a [long] tie- 
up. But such an endurance test is 
something this country ought now to 
be mature enough to avoid.” 

—By ToM MYER 
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Five Asian Lands in News 


ESIDES Laos and India (see page 1 

article), 5 little-known territories 

are part of the story of new communist 

aggression in Asia. Lying amid the 

world’s highest mountains, they are 

Kashmir, Tibet, Nepal, Sikkim, and 
Bhutan (see map on page 6). 

Tibet is now completely controlled 
by communist Chinese, and some of 
Kashmir has been raided by Red 
troops from across the border. The 
little kingdoms of Nepal, Sikkim, and 
Bhutan feel that they are in danger. 

Bhutan, area 18,000 square miles, is 
about twice as big as New Hampshire. 
Icy Himalayan peaks rise more than 
24,000 feet in the north. At lower 
altitudes in the south are thick, hot 
forests where leopards, tigers and 
elephants roam. There are also pleas- 
antly warm regions in which oranges 
and rice are grown. An unusual ex- 
port is the hair of yaks (long-haired 
oxen) ; it is used in western countries 
to make false beards for party cos- 
tumes. 

Some 600,000 people live in Bhutan 
and speak a Tibetan dialect. Their 
religion, like that of Tibet, is Lamaism 
—a form of Buddhism. Knives, medi- 
eval swords, and muzzle-loading rifles 
—of small use against modern arms— 
are everyday weapons. There are few 
schools of any kind. 

Under the protection of India, a 
Maharajah (prince) rules Bhutan. 

Sikkim, area 2,744 square miles, is 
a little more than double the size of 
Rhode Island. Also in the Himalayas, 
it shares with Nepal the world’s 3rd 
highest peak—Kanchenjunga, which 
rises 28,146 feet. In deep valleys, 
some 4,000 kinds of flowers bloom; 
these include more than 600 different 
varieties of orchids. Corn, wheat, rice, 
and oranges are crops. Cotton is 
woven on hand looms in homes. 

Population is 140,000. Tibetan and 
Burmese dialects are spoken, and both 
Buddhism and Hinduism are religions. 
Most farmers send produce to markets 
by mules over narrow, rocky paths, 
but some roads are able to accom- 
modate small cars. New roads are 
being built slowly, as are schools and 
hospitals. 

Sikkim, as does Bhutan, leaves 
foreign relations to India. The ruling 
Maharajah permitted elections in 1951 
and 1958 to choose an advisory legis- 





lature, but the Maharajah still keeps 
governing power in his own hands. 

Nepal, area 55,000 square miles, is 
a little larger than Arkansas. Mt. 
Everest, at 29,028 feet the world’s 
highest peak, stands along the frontier 
with Tibet. In lowland areas, there 
are thick jungles. Farm products are 
rice, wheat, sheep, cattle, and timber. 
Cotton mills and sugar refineries are 
among the few industries. 

Population is 8,739,000, and most 
of the people are either Buddhists or 
Hindus. They speak Tibetan and 
little-known dialects which contain 
some Tibetan words. Nepal is home 
to the Gurkhas, long noted as soldiers 
in British and Indian armies. Schools 
are few. The first real road leading 
out of the country was opened in 1953. 

King Mahendra rules Nepal. Early 
this year, he permitted the people to 
elect a legislature as a start toward 
democracy. 

Tibet, area around 560,000 square 
miles, is somewhat smaller than Alaska. 
With an average altitude of 16,000 
feet above sea level, it is the world’s 
highest land. Farming is practical 
only in southern river valleys. Wheat 
and vegetables are crops. The yak 
is a most important farm animal; its 
milk is made into butter, its fat into 
fuel for lamps, its hair into cloth, its 
hide into leather for shoes. 

Population is around 1,300,000, and 
about 1 of 10 persons is a priest of the 
Lama religion. The Dalai Lama is 
normally religious leader and head of 
government. Since he fled to India, 
Chinese Reds have made the Panchen 
Lama, another high official, ruler un- 
der their supervision. 

Kashmir, area 82,258 square miles, 
is about the size of Kansas. Its lofty 
peaks include some from the Hima- 
layan and Karakoram ranges. Crops 
are corn, wheat, rice, and fruits. Silk 
weaving is the chief home industry, 
and the state is well known for its 
cashmere (or Kashmir) shawls. 

Population is 4,400,000. The ruling 
Indian prince is a Hindu, but most of 
the people are Moslems. The state 
was split between India and Pakistan 
when Britain’s old Indian empire was 
broken up after World War II, and 
claims by both lands to all the territory 
have never been settled. 

—By ToM HAWKINS 







Some Impressions 
From Forest Hills 


By Clay Coss 


EING a tennis enthusiast, I gen- 

erally make an annual pilgrimage 
to Forest Hills, New York, to see the 
national championships. The event 
this year, which ended about a week 
ago, was as interesting to me as ever. 
Men and women players from all over 
the world competed in the effort to 
win the top American titles. 

Not only is it enjoyable and exciting 
to watch the many fine contests, but 
it is also of interest to observe the 
varied attitudes and personalities of 
the participants. I am always im- 
pressed with the fact that certain of 
the same qualities essential for maxi- 
mum success in tennis and other 
sports are also needed in daily life. 

I have gained three major impres- 
sions during my various visits to 
Forest Hills: 

1. A few players are determined to 
win under any circumstances. If they 
know that their opponents are getting 
more than their share of bad decisions 
from linesmen, they merely close their 
eyes and do nothing about it. 

Other contestants, however, will de- 
liberately throw away points when 
they know their opponents are getting 
an unfair deal. They will even do 
this in an extremely close match. 

The latter players, by being good 
sports, may lose occasionally when 
they could have won. But they have 
the respect of their friends and as- 
sociates, which is not true of the 
person who will win at any expense. 
Moreover, since most line calls are 
correct, one seldom loses a match be- 
cause of wrong decisions. 

2. Some players, because they keep 
in fine physical shape, defeat others 
who actually are more talented but 
who do not stay in good condition. 
Furthermore, stars such as Vic Seixas 
and Gardner Mulloy are able to keep 
playing top-flight tennis much longer 
than would otherwise be possible if 
they didn’t take proper care of them- 
selves. 

3. Certain contestants give the ap- 
pearance of trying hard by getting 
mad and losing their temper. Actually, 
though, others who are calm and de- 
termined—who keep their fighting 
spirit under restraint—have much 
better results as a rule. It is true 
that most players display their tem- 
pers at times, but it is generally 
agreed that the “controlled” ones get 
further in the long run than do the 
“uncontrolled” ones. 





VIC SEIXAS, tennis veteran, is a fine 
example of men who make a habit of 
keeping in good physical trim 
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The Story of the Week 


Khrushchev to See Mao 
After American Trip 


On the day after he returns home 
from his American visit, Soviet Pre- 
mier Nikita Khrushchev plans to fly 
to Peking, capital of Red China. 
There, he will meet with China’s Com- 
munist Party boss Mao Tse-tung and 
other Chinese leaders. 

What will the leaders of the 2 giant 
communist lands talk about? Is Khru- 
shchev making the trip to Peking to 
reassure his Red partner that no So- 
viet-American deals were made during 
his United States tour? Will Khru- 
shchev and Mao proclaim some new 
Asian policy as a result of their talks? 
These and other questions are now 
being asked in free world capitals. 

The Soviet leader’s trip to Peking 
will be his second in a little more than 
a year. Following his visit to Red 
China in the summer of 1958, Khru- 
shchev backed away from his own pro- 
for a top-level western-Soviet 
meeting in the United Nations. It is 
widely believed that Mao persuaded 
the Russian leader to drop such a sum- 
mit parley because Red China was 
not invited. 


posal 


Laos Crown Prince 
Fights for Freedom 


Crown Prince Savang Vathana is 
determined to keep his country free 
of communist rule (see story begin- 
ning on page 1). The Laotian ruler, 





ROYAL EMBASSY OF LAOS 
CROWN PRINCE Savang Vathana 
performs most of the royal duties of his 


elderly father, King Sisavang Vong 
who will be be 52 in November, has 
long played an important role in gov- 
erning his people. Among other posts, 
he served as head of his land’s advisory 
council during and following World 
War II. The council worked with the 
French, who supervised Laos until 
that small country gained its freedom 
in 1954, 

After Laos became independent of 
French rule, the Crown Prince repre- 
sented his nation at numerous inter- 
national conferences. In 1956 he met 
with President Eisenhower in Wash- 
ington, D. C., to discuss American aid 
to the Asian land and other problems. 
Since last August, the Crown Prince 
has been serving as regent, or acting 
royal head of Laos, upon the semi- 
retirement of his father, King Sisa- 
vang Vong. 

Crown Prince Savang Vathana was 
educated in Paris, where he studied 
law. He is married and has 8 sons 
and 2 daughters. 





almost anywhere—even over water. 


CURTISS WRIGHT CORPORATION 


THIS CAR, lifted 12 inches off the ground by a thin cushion of air, can travel 


The Curtiss-Wright manufacturing firm 


thinks it might one day be used to haul freight now carried by railways and ships. 
As a car, it can be especially useful to ranchers, prospectors, and others who work 


in areas where roads are poor or unavailable. 


New Vehicle Travels 
On Layer of Air 


When traveling over a bumpy road, 
did you ever wish you could ride on 
air instead of on the ground? Your 
wish may come true sooner than you 
think. The Curtiss-Wright Corpora- 
tion has built a vehicle that does ride 
on air. Production of the Air-Car, as 
it is called, will begin in November. 
It will be sold only for special pur- 
poses at first. 

Air-Cars have been tested for some 
time. The unusual vehicles travel on 
a layer of air at a height of 6 to 12 
inches above the ground. The car 
travels just as well over water, 
swamps, and mud as it does over dry 
land. 

The vehicle can be circular, oval, 
square, or oblong. Unlike regular 
autos, the Air-Car does not have 
wheels, axles, a clutch, or brakes. 

The Air-Car operates by the re- 
lease of air through vents located on 
the outside of the vehicle. The re- 
leased air pushes the car in the direc- 
tion that the driver wants it to go. 
By controlling the amount of air, the 
driver regulates his speed. 

The Air-Car model to be produced 
in November carries 4 passengers at 
speeds up to 60 miles an hour. It 
will be 21 feet long and 8 feet wide. 
It will weigh 1,700 pounds. The Air- 
Car will cost considerably more than 
a regular auto, at least for some time 
to come. 


Disarmament Talks to 
Get Under Way Again 


For the first time in more than 2 
years, the western and communist 
nations will again discuss global dis- 
armament. Western-Soviet arms re- 
duction talks were broken off in 1957 
because of a dispute over Russia’s de- 
mand for equal representation of com- 
munist countries with western powers 
on the United Nations Disarmament 
Commission. 

Now the free nations have agreed 
to Russia’s demands on this issue. 
Under a new plan, the UN group will 
have 10 members: The United States, 
Britain, France, Canada, and Italy for 
the free world; and Russia, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Romania, and Bul- 
garia for the Reds. 

The group will begin its meetings 
early in 1960, and will report from 


It will be on the market this fall. 


time to time to the entire 82-member 
General Assembly. 

Meanwhile, the Allies and Russia 
have been conducting separate talks 
in Geneva, Switzerland, on banning 
further nuclear tests. Now in recess, 
these discussions are to be resumed 
October 12. 

Though progress has been made at 
the Geneva meetings, there are still 
some major hurdles to cross before a 
final agreement can be reached. The 
biggest stumbling block continues to 
be Moscow’s refusal to accept the kind 
of inspection plans that we consider 
absolutely necessary to prevent any 
secret tests of nuclear weapons. 

One encouraging development is 
that both sides have promised not to 
explode any trial nuclear weapons at 
least until after December 31. That 
deadline may be extended soon. 


What Is Importance 
Of Soviets’ Lunik II? 


Russia’s rocket shot to the moon 
boosted Soviet prestige just as Pre- 
mier Khrushchev was preparing for 
his American trip. Called Lunik II, 
the 860-pound Soviet missile was 
packed with instruments. 

If, as many scientists believe, the 
Soviet rocket actually hit the moon, 
Russia has scored another “scientific 
first”? over her American rival. It was 
just over 2 years ago that the Reds 
beat us in putting the first earth sat- 
ellite into space by approximately 4 
months. Earlier this year, the Soviets 
were 2 months ahead of us in sending 
a man-made object, named Lunik I, 
into orbit around the sun. 

“American space technicians hope to 
fire an Atlas rocket toward the moon 
early in October. If successful, it will 
carry 375 pounds of instruments to the 
moon as compared with 860 pounds 
carried by Lunik II. 

The fact that Moscow sent the first 
object to the moon wouldn’t support a 
Red territorial claim to the earth’s 
space neighbor, according to legal ex- 
perts. To make a valid claim on even 
part of the moon, it is contended, the 
Soviets would have to send their rep- 
resentatives there to take possession 
in the name of Russia. 

Despite the great Soviet strides in 
space, Uncle Sam does have important 
achievements in this field to his credit. 
We have launched about a dozen earth 
satellites compared with Russia’s 3. 


Nevertheless, it appears that the 
Soviets are ahead of us so far as the 
“thrust” or power of their rockets is 
concerned. Reportedly, their later 
satellites have carried heavier “pay 
loads” of instruments than have ours. 
In addition, the Reds’ space-guidance 
system is effective, if Lunik II actually 
hit the moon. 

Soviet scientific achievements give 
that nation an important advantage in 
space exploration, but not necessarily 
in the weapons race, according to U. S. 
defense officials. These officials say, in 
effect: 

“Our rockets have as much power as 
they need for military purposes. 
While Russia seems to have worked 
out good space-guidance instruments, 
the problem of guiding a weapon to 
specific targets on earth is much more 
complicated. There is not yet any evi- 
dence that the communists are farther 
advanced in this race than we are.” 

Despite what our defense officials 
say, certain U. S. leaders are convinced 
that we’re not doing enough to keep 
pace with the Soviet Union in the 
missile field. 


Youth Crimes Are 
A National Problem 


“Four Youths 
Stabbings.” 

“Youth Gang Wars Leave 2 Dead, 
4 Wounded.” 

These are some of the recent news- 
paper headlines describing crimes 
committed by teen-agers in New York 
City. Because of the rising crime 
rate there as well as elsewhere in the 
country, New York and other states 
are launching special campaigns to 
combat violence among American 
young people. 

One plan being increasingly consid- 
ered is to place troubled youths into 
special work camps, similar ‘to the 
Civilian Conservation Corps that pro- 
vided jobs for the unemployed during 
the depression of the 1930’s. Workers 
in the camps would help clean out for- 
ests and do other conservation work in 
parks and recreational areas. 

Meanwhile, the FBI reports that 
U. S. crimes in the last year for which 
figures are available increased more 
than 9% over the previous year. Most 
of the added violations, the federal 
crime agency says, have been among 
young people. 


Charged in Teen 





WARNER BROS. 


FAMOUS CASES from the history of 
the FBI are retold in “The FBI Story.” 
James Stewart, Vera Miles, and Larry 
Pennell star in the exciting movie about 
our G-men and their work in combating 
crime and subversion in this country. 
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LATEST PHOTO OF CABINET and others who may attend meetings: (1) 
Henry Cabot Lodge, U. S. Ambassador to the United Nations; (2) Fred Sea- 
ton, Secretary of the Interior; (3) Robert Anderson, Secretary of the Treas- 


ury; (4) Vice President Nixon; 


(5) William Rogers, 


Attorney General; (6) 


Frederick Mueller, Secretary of Commerce; (7) Arthur Flemming, Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare; (8) John McCone, Chairman of the Atomic 


What steps do you think should be 
taken to fight crime among youths? Do 
you believe a work camp for young 
people who commit serious offenses is 
a good idea? Write and give us your 
views. 


Why Not Write to 
The Letter Column? 


Does your school have an unsual 
classroom or community project? Do 
you feel strongly about some national 
or global issue? Whatever the case 
may be, if you have something of in- 
terest to tell others, write us a letter 
about it. 

We shall print as many letters from 
our readers as possible. If your first 
letter isn’t printed, write again, and 
your next letter has a good chance of 
finding its way into our “Readers Say” 
column. Even if your words don’t 
appear in print, they will exert in- 
fluence because they will be read by 
our editorial staff. 

Address your letters to: Readers 
Say, AMERICAN OBSERVER, 1733 K 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Arab Leaders Talk 
Over Differences 


“An almost unnoticed but dramatic 
change is coming over the Middle 
East. Arab leaders there, who once 
were bitter foes, are gradually bury- 
ing past differences and forming a 
united front against the danger of 
communism.” 

So wrote a newsman recently after 
a close study of happenings in the 
Middle East. Events in that part of 
the globe during the past few months 
seem to bear out his conclusion. 

Not long ago, for instance, Moroc- 
co’s King Mohammed V called for a 
meeting of all Arab leaders to settle 
differences among themselves, and to 
join forces against “outside” threats. 
This proposal has already won the sup- 
port of the powerful United Arab Re- 
public and several other nearby lands. 

Meanwhile, UAR President Gamal 
Abdel, Nasser and Saudi Arabia’s 
King Saud, during an exchange of 
visits, have agreed to work for closer 
ties between their countries. Until 
fairly recently, the 2 leaders were on 


unfriendly terms because of King 
Saud’s charges that President Nasser 
was trying to extend UAR control over 
Saudi Arabia. 

As individual Middle Eastern lands 
patch up their differences, the Arab 
League is once again returning to life. 
This association of Arab states, 
formed in 1946 to further the inter- 
ests of its members, was badly shat- 
tered a few years ago when it was 
split into oppesing camps—those who 
supported Nasser’s UAR and those 
who feared it as a threat to their 
existence. 


India and Pakistan 
Become More Friendly 


Though the Red Chinese threat to 
India’s frontiers has caused alarm in 
Asia and elsewhere (see page 1 story), 
it has had one beneficial result. It 
has helped bring India and Pakistan 
a little closer together. The 2 Asian 
countries, both of which were carved 
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Energy Commission; (9) Maurice Stans, Director of the Budget Bureau; (10) Leo 
Hoegh, Director of Civil Defense; (11) James Mitchell, Secretary of Labor; 


(12) Arthur Summerfield, Postmaster General; 
(15) Neil McElroy, Secretary of Defense; 
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of State; (14) President Eisenhower; 


(13) Christian Herter, Secretary 


The President also may invite 


still other aides to some Cabinet sessions. 


out of colonial India when British rule 
ended there in 1947, have quarreled 
bitterly over the years. 

A leading cause of trouble between 
India and Pakistan is disputed Kash- 
mir. Both sides have long claimed 
all or most of this border province and 
its 4,500,000 people. Other differences 
between the 2 nations involve con- 
flicting claims to river waters and a 
dispute over damages caused by past 
fighting. 

Not long ago, India’s Prime Minis- 
ter Jawaharlal Nehru and Pakistan’s 
President Mohammed Ayub Khan met 
to discuss these issues. It was the first 
official meeting of the 2 leaders, and 
they agreed to work for better rela- 
tions between their countries. 


Japan Helps Her 
Asian Neighbors 


Japan, a leading industrial and 
farming nation in Asia, will share her 
technical know-how with her neigh- 
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An overworked announcer on a TV 
color spectacular fainted dead away dur- 


ing a final rehearsal. 

As he came to, the producer bent over 
him. “Jonathan!” he cried. “What 
happened?” 


The dazed announcer shook his head. 
“T don’t know,” he answered. “Suddenly 


” 


everything went black-and-white! 
* 


Client: I’ll give you a hundred dollars 
to do my worrying for me. 

Lawyer: Where’s the hundred? 

Client: That’s your first worry. 


* 


The human brain is a wonderful thing. 
It starts working the moment you are 
born, and never stops until you stand up 
to speak in public. 


* 


As the salesman signed the register 
in the hotel lobby, he noticed a mosquito 
crawling across the register. 

“I’ve been in a lot of hotels,” said the 
salesman, “and I’ve seen a lot of mos- 
quitoes, but this is the first time they 
ever came down to find out which room 
I was getting.” 


* 


The world is full of people who speak 
twice before they think. 


Visiting the New York Stock Exchange 
for the first time, a lady was bewildered 
and fascinated by the symbols and quo- 
tations on the gigantic ticker tape. Then, 
above the tape, she spied a large clock, 
flashing the time at intervals—11:31, 
11:32, 11:33. Grabbing the sleeve of the 
nearest broker, she said urgently: 

“Quick! Where can I buy that stook? 
It seems to be going up a point every 
time I look at it!” 
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“What did you put for the third ques- 
tion, where it said ‘Describe the rules 
for proper posture’?” 


bors. Japan will build training cen- 
ters in several nearby lands so work- 
ers there can learn to operate machines 
made in Japan and copy that nation’s 
highly productive farming methods. 

As a start, special centers will be 
built in 6 Asian lands this year. They 
will include a farming center in Pak- 
istan, a wood-working school in 
Malaya, and a fishing center in Ceylon. 
The cost of operating the training 
schools will be shared by Japan and 
the participating countries. 

All nations involved will benefit 
from the training center program. 
Japan needs more customers for her 
numerous industrial products. The 
other participants are in vital need of 
more well-trained farmers and factory 
workers. 


The President’s First 
Failure in Use of Veto 


For the first time since President 
Eisenhower took office in 1953, Con- 
gress recently overruled his veto of a 
measure passed by the lawmakers. The 
historic action came when Capitol Hill 
approved a Democratic-sponsored pub- 
lic works bill after it had been rejected 
by the White House. Both houses suc- 
ceeded in getting the necessary two- 
thirds vote to override a Presidential 
veto. 

The legislation provides for about a 
billion dollars in federal funds for im- 
provements in harbors, flood control, 
river development, and other similar 
projects. 

This public works measure was the 
second approved by Congress during 
its 1959 session. The first, which had 
sought 1.2 billion dollars for develop- 
ment projects, was also vetoed by the 
President. Its backers were unable 
to get enough support in Congress to 
override that veto. 


Main Articles in 
Next Week’s Issue 


Unless unforeseen developments 
arise, the main articles next week will 
deal with (1) Alaska and Hawaii 
(originally scheduled for this issue), 
and (2) Algeria. There will also be a 
full-page roundup of what Congress 
has done this year. 
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NEW DANGERS from communist aggressors are arising in southern Asia. 
worried, as are Bhutan, Sikkim, Nepal, and controversial Kashmir. 


In Southern Asia 


(Continued from page 1) 


Laos is a kingdom with a constitu- 
tion and a national legislature. Crown 
Prince Savang Vathana, whose father 
is in semi-retirement, recently became 
regent (acting ruler). The Premier 
is Phoui Sananikone. 

In ancient times, Laos was known 
as the Land of a Million Elephants. 
Even today the country’s national em- 
blem—shown on its flag—is a 3-headed 
elephant. 

Ties with France. For many years, 
Laos was under French control. The 
8 states of Laos, Viet Nam, and Cam- 
bodia made up French Indochina. Be- 
cause of its landlocked location and its 
mountains and jungles, Laos was the 
least known of the 3 states. 

During World War II, the Japanese 
seized Indochina. When the conflict 
ended, the Japanese withdrew, but 
the returning French found they had 
lost prestige in the eyes of the na- 
tives. Many Indochinese were no 
longer willing to accept French rule. 
They wanted their independence. 

Native communists took advantage 
of this widespread desire for free- 
dom. Posing as the champions of in- 
dependence, the communists fanned 
resentment against France. Late in 
1946, an armed rebellion broke out. 

The fighting dragged on for years, 
costing many lives and large sums of 
money. Finally France became fed up 
with the struggle, and in 1954 a treaty 
was signed at Geneva, ending the war. 

Under the Geneva Treaty, France 
gave up its control of Indochina. 
That part of Viet Nam north of the 


17th parallel became a communist 
country. The section of Viet Nam to 
the south became an independent land 
which allied itself with the free world. 

Laos and Cambodia also became in- 
dependent. Cambodia has stayed neu- 
tral in world affairs, while Laos has 
leaned toward the western powers. 

Recent troubles. The present crisis 
in Laos has its roots in the earlier 
struggle against France and in the 
treaty which ended it. During that 
period, Red influence was strong in 
certain northern provinces of Laos, 
adjoining North Viet Nam. After 
Laos became independent, communist 
sympathizers continued to be numer- 
ous in this region. Moreover, sev- 
eral hundred Laotian communist 
troops, who had earlier been a part of 
the forces fighting the French, rebelled 
against government control, and set 
up camp in the northern provinces. 

Two years ago, negotiations be- 
tween the Royal Laotian government 
and the native communists broke 
down. Since that time, Laos’ leaders 
have adopted a firm attitude toward 
the Reds. 

This summer, armed bands of com- 
munists attacked outposts of the 
Royal Laotian Army. Early this 
month, the Reds embarked on a heavy 
offensive in the northern provinces. 

The Laos government has charged 
that the rebels were trained and armed 
by North Viet Nam Reds and that of- 
ficers from this neighboring commu- 
nist land led the attack. It is also 
contended that North Viet Nam, in its 
efforts to take over Laos, is being 
aided by communist China. 

Aid for Laos. The Laotian army 
numbers about 25,000 men. In addi- 
tion, there are 16,000 members of the 


Laos is under attack, and Tibet is under communist Chinese rule. 
The name of Red China’s capital is sometimes spelled “Peking,” and sometimes “Peiping.” 


militia (village guards). The troops 
have only small arms. The 1954 
Geneva pact prohibited the introduc- 
tion of such modern weapons as jet 
aircraft and tanks. 

For several years, the United States 
has been providing Laos with about 
$30,000,000 annually in military as- 
sistance. To teach the Laotian Army 
how to use and care for the weapons 
we are supplying, we have about 70 
military aides and 100 civilian tech- 
nicians stationed in that country. We 
have no military bases or airstrips 
there. 

Following the stepped-up commu- 
nist attacks early this month, the 
Laotian government appealed to the 
United Nations for aid. It asked that 
an emergency force be sent to Laos 
“in order to stop the aggression and 
prevent it from spreading.” 

UN action. The UN Security Coun- 
cil voted 10 to 1 to set up a fact- 
finding committee to inquire into the 
situation in Laos. Russia voted 
against the move, but the Council 
majority held that the Soviet action 
did not constitute a veto since the 
creation of a committee is a procedural 
(or minor) question. Unlike a sub- 
stantive (vital) question, a proce- 
dural matter cannot be vetoed. 

Under the UN action, a 4-nation 
subcommittee—consisting of repre- 
sentatives of Argentina, Italy, Japan, 
and Tunisia—are authorized to look 
into Laos’ charges of communist ag- 
gression. Further UN action presum- 
ably depends upon the group’s find- 
ings. 

Help from SEATO? If the steps 
taken by the United Nations do not 
bring the Laotian government effec- 
tive assistance, it may appeal to the 
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India is greatly 


South Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(SEATO). This group came into ex- 
istence in 1954 to restrain the com- 
munists in southeast Asia. Mem- 
bers include the United States, Great 
Britain, France, Australia, New Zea- 
land, Thailand, Pakistan, and the 
Philippines. 

While Laos is not a member of the 
group, the treaty by which SEATO 
was set up provides that armed ag- 
gression against Laos (as well as 
South Viet Nam and Cambodia) be 
met with action by the member coun- 
tries—if the country under attack re- 
quests it. 

U. S. policy. Some Americans feel 
that the United States should take 
more decisive steps to help out the 
Laotian government. They say: 

“If Laos cannot get the help it 
wants from the UN or from SEATO, 
it would be advisable for the United 
States to act on its own to keep this 
strategically located nation from fall- 
ing to the Reds. If we act firmly, the 
communists are unlikely to push the 
matter. 

“Red China—which is undoubtedly 
behind the trouble in Laos—is having 
plenty of trouble at home. Confronted 
by a famine, a break-down in the 
economic system, and continued strife 
in Tibet, the Chinese communists are 
in no position to get involved in a full- 
scale war in Laos. 

“Therefore, let’s step up our aid to 
Laos, doing whatever is necessary to 
bolster that government. Since we 
did not sign the Geneva Treaty of 
1954, we are not bound by its terms 
and have every right to help the Lao- 
tian government when it requests our 
assistance.” 

Other Americans oppose having our 
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government take further action at this ee Oe 
time to assist Laos. They say: Mie SUY¥ fING ABO 

“Let us not be overhasty and get EACH FIGURE REPRESENTS 5 MILLION WORKERS KNOW THAT WORD! 


ourselves involved in a hot war in 
the jungles and mountains of Laos. 
From France’s long struggle in Indo- 
china and from our own involvements 
in Korea, we know that warfare in 
such terrain can drag on endlessly. 

“We would also be unwise to as- 
sume that Red China would not push 
the war vigorously, as she did in 
Korea after we became involved there. 
Despite her internal troubles, she 
could—with her tremendous popula- 
tion—throw a big ground force into 
action. 

“Our best policy is to depend on 
the United Nations to do what is 
necessary and to focus global pub- 
licity on the situation in Laos. Mean- 
while, we should continue our present 
program of strengthening the Laotian 
army with the small weapons it needs 
for fighting in rugged terrain.” 

India’s borders. At the same time 
that Laos has been under communist 
threat, India has been feeling Red 
pressure along its northern bound- 
aries. Chinese Reds have crossed In- 
dia’s borders at a number of spots, 
and have also moved into several of 
the small mountain states that are 
semi-independent but have always 
been considered under India’s protec- 
tion (see page 8 for story of lands in- 
volved). 

These cases of aggression—added 
to the harsh measures taken last 
spring in Tibet by Red China’s forces 
—have aroused public opinion in In- 
dia. Even Prime Minister Jawaharlal 
Nehru, who for a long time avoided 
saying anything critical of China’s 
Reds, has spoken firmly. He has said 
that India will defend its own bor- 
ders, and will also defend such small 
states as Sikkim and Bhutan. 

Replying to Indian protests, Red 
China announced about 10 days ago 
that she would negotiate with India at 
a future date. She accused India of 
applying force to get her own way— 
a charge which the Indians denied. 

China’s intentions. Much guesswork 
has taken place over the reason for 
Red China’s aggressive moves. 

Some feel that China with its im- 
mense population of 650,000,000 aims 
to acquire more living room, and that 
it looks upon southern Asia as a good 
region in which to expand. Even 
though the Chinese do not actually 
take over these neighboring areas 
now, they may be preparing for the 
day when they will do so. 

It is pointed out by some that in 
several of the remote places where 
Chinese patrols have @lashed with In- 
dian outposts, the boundaries are 
poorly defined and have long been in 
dispute. But in other areas where 
clashes have occurred, the borders 
have been established by treaties. 

Another theory is that Peking, by 
the Red aggression in Laos and India, 
is showing its disapproval of the 
Eisenhower-Khrushchevy talks. Red 
China’s leaders—it is felt—do not 
share the enthusiasm of their ally, 
Russia, for a thaw in the cold war. 
They feel—so this theory holds—that 
Red aggression in Laos and elsewhere 
will stir up trouble and make it diffi- 
cult for the talks to meet with any 
degree of success. 

If this theory is correct, then it 
indicates that relations between the 2 
big communist nations—the Soviet 
Union and Red China—are not so 
close as the leaders of each country 
claim. Some feel that Red China, 
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WOMEN are entering the American labor force ‘n increasing numbers each year 


Today and Yesterday 





Changing Patterns in Jobs 


MERICA’S labor force has grown 
apace with the steady rise in 
population during our history (see 
page 1 labor-management story). 
Since our country was founded, how- 
ever, there have been big changes in 
the make-up of the working popula- 
tion. Among these is the increasingly 
prominent place that women have 
taken in our economic life. 

Women at work. In early days, they 
often tilled fields on the farms along 
with the men. Some women took jobs 
as servants in homes, others made hats 
and clothes in tiny shops, and—by the 
middle 1800’s—many were earning 
meager incomes in cotton and woolen 
mills, and in sweatshops of the grow- 
ing clothing industry. 

Woman’s job in most cases, though, 
was to keep house and care for the 
children. As late as 1890, men out- 
numbered women in the labor force 
about 6 to 1. 

Beginning in the 1900’s, the pro- 
portion of women taking jobs began 
to grow steadily (see chart above). 
Today, they make up almost a third 
of the labor force during most of the 
year; during peak periods, such as at 
Christmas time when stores add extra 
help, women often make up well over 
a third of the nation’s workers. 
Women are now earning a living in 
almost every known profession and 
business. 

Farmers. In colonial times, 9 out 
of 10 Americans lived and worked on 
farms. As late as 1820, workers in 
agriculture outnumbered non-farm 
members of the labor force by more 
than 2 to 1. Today, the non-farm 
force is larger by 7 to 1. 





with a population nearly 3 times that 
of Russia, resents the secondary role 
it plays to the Soviet Union in com- 
munist affairs. They think that China 
is, therefore, showing its independ- 
ence at a time when it can deliberately 
hamper Khrushchev in his role as ne- 
gotiator from the communist sphere. 
Other Americans dispute this the- 
ory. Instead, they feel that Russia 
and Red China are working hand in 
hand, and that the aggression in both 
Laos and northern India had the ad- 
vance approval of Moscow as well as 
Peking. They say that this fits into 
the picture of communist actions in 
recent years—on the one hand, the 
Reds pretend to be peaceful, while, 
on the other, they engage in aggres- 
sion. —By HOWARD SWEET 


Machinery, improved seed, and bet- 
ter fertilizers have contributed to the 
lowering of the agricultural force as 
food output has risen. A hundred 
years ago, the farmer could grow only 
enough to feed himself and 3 other 
persons; today, he can easily feed 
himself and 23 others. 

Industry. Early American crafts- 
men turned out shoes, clothes, and 
other items by hand and were noted 
for skillful work. Gradually, the 
craftsmen gave way to factories in 
which machines did much of the job 
of producing goods. Mass production 
and the assembly line have rapidly 
come into existence in the nation’s in- 
dustries during the 1900’s. Today, 
almost every type of product we buy 
is turned out by machinery in great 
quantities. 

Unions. Craftsmen had their asso- 
ciations even in colonial days, but real 
labor unions did not begin to gain 
importance until approximately the 
middle 1800’s. The Knights of Labor 
was one of the first big national labor 
organizations. In the 1840’s, the 
American Federation of Labor began 
its rise, and the competing Congress of 
Industrial Organizations was formed 
in the 1930’s. These 2 groups merged 
as AFL-CIO in 1955 to become our 
topmost federation of unions (see 
chart on page 2). 

Union efforts, managers of industry 
who negotiated with workers, and leg- 
islation have helped the labor force 
to make great progress. The 12-hour 
day and 6-day work week are gone 
forever, we hope. Most workers in 
industry now have a 40-hour week, 
pension plans, unemployment checks, 
and certain types of medical care. 
Disagreements do arise, and there are 
a number of strikes—as in the steel 
industry this summer. In the main, 
though, workers and employers have 
learned to get along well together. 

Workers worried in the past that 
mass production of goods by machin- 
ery would mean fewer jobs. In some 
cases, jobs certainly have been lost. 
The number of tailors who turn out 
men’s clothing by hand, for instance, 
is far smaller than it was formerly. 
On the whole, however, the total num- 
ber of jobs available has increased. 
Machines have helped to turn out 
goods on a mass scale at a cheaper 
price than would otherwise be pos- 
sible. This has enabled people to buy 
more, to keep factories and stores 
busier, and thus to provide more jobs. 

—By Tom HAWKINS 











In each of the sentences below, 
match the italicized word with the fol- 
lowing word or phrase which has the 
same general meaning. Correct an- 
swers are on page 8, column 4. 


1. Some observers believe our mili- 
tary aid may obscure (db-skir’) our 
economic assistance to foreign coun- 
tries. (a) equal (b) be less than (c) 
overshadow or hide (d) eliminate. 


2. Organized labor considers -its 
right to strike inviolable (in-vi‘6-li- 
b’l). (a) secure from violation (b) 
changeable (c) in danger. 


38. There was no perceptible (pér- 
sép’ti-b’l) change in the country’s for- 
eign policy. (a) favorable (b) ob- 
servable (c) hidden (d) drastic. 


4. The 2 senators’ ideas on the sub- 
ject are antithetical (an-ti-thét’-c’l). 
(a) directly opposite (b) well organ- 
ized (c) old fashioned (d) identical. 


5. Soma countries take better care 
of their indigent (in’di-jént) people 
than others. (a) sick (b) foreign (c) 
lazy (d) poor. 


6. A mandate (man’dat) from the 
leader of the movement was never ig- 
nored. (a) letter (b) request (c) 
command (d) criticism. 


7. Some of our national security 
measures have caused considerable 
litigation (lit-i-ga’shin). (a) confu- 
sion (b) legal argument (c) concern. 





PUZZLE ON 
CURRENT AFFAIRS 


Fill in numbered rows according to de- 
scriptions given below. When all are cor- 
rectly finished, heavy rectangle will give 
the name of a project being widely con- 
sidered for dealing with youths who com- 
mit serious illegal offenses. 


1. The capital of India is Delhi. 


2. Next-door neighbor of Laos. 
3. Capital of Pakistan. 


4. The name given to workers who 
show their dissatisfaction with employ- 
ment conditions. 





5. The day after he arrives home from 
here, Khrushchev will go to _____ 


6. Head. of the AFL-CIO (last name). 

7. Red troops have recently invaded 
borders of - _, which was already 
source of dispute between India and 
Pakistan. 


8. Small Asian land, with Mt. Everest 
on border, now under Red threat. 





9. The part of Viet Nam that is non- 
communist. 


















































Last Week 


HORIZONTAL: Dalai Lana. VERTICAL: 
1. solid; 2. Atlas or Titaa; 3. Laos; 4. 
Titan or Atlas; 5. Premier; 6. Polaris; 
7. Bhutan; 8. Command; 9. Taft. 
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SPORTS 


LUIS APARICIO, 25-year-old shortstop of the 

Chicago White Sox, is a key man in his team’s 

attempt to win its first 

pennant in 40 years. His 

sure hands and his speed 

afoot make him a daz- 

zling fielder. He is a 

timely hitter and a su- 

perlative base runner 

who has stolen more than 

50 bases this season. In 

a recent poll, American 

League managers were 

asked the player they 

would select first if given 

their choice of all play- 

ers in the league. All 8 of them answered: Luis 

Aparicio. The diamond star is a native of Mara- 

caibo, Venezuela, and returns home each winter 
to play ball in his native land. 


BILLY CANNON, strapping halfback of the 

Louisiana State University eleven, is a top pros- 

pect to win All-America 

gridiron honors for the 

second year in a row. 

Standing 6 feet 1 inch 

tall and weighing over 

200 pounds, he is power- 

ful enough to smash 

through the line, and 

fast enough to run 

around it. Not only is 

he a skilled ball carrier, 

but he is also an excel- 

lent kicker and passer. 

Last season his play 

sparked the Tigers of LSU to the national cham- 

pionship. Billy first attracted attention with his 

football prowess at Istrouma High School in Lou- 

isiana. During his final season of play there, he 
scored 229 points. 


JOHNNY KELLEY, 29-year-old English teacher 
from Groton, Connecticut, is America’s best hope 
in next year's Olympic 
marathon race. At the 
recent Pan - American 
Games in Chicago, the 
gritty little runner be- 
came the first American 
in 51 years to win an 
international title in this 
gruelling race of 26 
miles, 385 yards. He ran 
the distance in slightiy 
less than 2 hours 28 
minutes. Four times, the 
125-pound Kelley has 
won the national title in the marathon. The New 
Englander first gained prominence as a runner 
during his college days at Boston University. His 
fondest hope is to finish first in the Olympic 
marathon at Rome next year. 


BARBARA McINTIRE of Lake Park, Florida, is 

looking forward to a lengthy reign as queen of 

America’s amateur 

women golfers. She 

achieved her ambition 

of becoming U. S. cham- 

pion in the recent na- 

tional tournament at 

Washington, D. C., de- 

feating Joanne Goodwin 

of Haverhill, Massachu- 

setts, in the final round 

of play. Though Barbara 

is only 24 years old, she 

has played in the annual 

national tournament 10 

times. Encouraged by her father, she took up 

golf when she was 9. Last year she represented 

the United States in competition against a British 

team. When not on the golf course, the Florida 
girl works as a real estate saleswoman. 


NEALE FRASER is the latest of a string of 
Australian net stars to rise to the top of the 
amateur tennis world. 

His latest triumph came 

in the recent American 

championships at Forest 

Hills, New York. There 

he won the U. S. singles 

crown, defeating Alex 

Olmedo of Peru in the 

final round. Previously, 

Fraser had played the 

leading role in the Aus- 

tralian team’s victory 

Davis Cup play. He won 2 

singles matches and was 

a member of the winning doubles team. The left- 
handed Fraser also played on the championship 
doubles team in the British and American tourna- 
ments. The new U. S. title-holder is extremely 
fast afoot, is an expert volleyer, and is a fine court 
tactician. He is the son of a Melbourne judge. 
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REMINGTON RAND 


GOOD TYPING is a necessity for secretaries in offices, and can be very helpful 
to students who must write themes and other papers in high school 


Careers for Tomorrow 





Secretaries Are in Demand 


AKE a look at the “help wanted” 

sections of your newspaper. Chances 
are that you will find a long list of 
jobs available for trained secretaries. 
Throughout the nation, there are 
many more jobs open in this field than 
there are trained persons to fill them. 

Almost all secretaries take dictation, 
type letters, and file business papers. 
But if you choose this work, you may 
have a variety of other duties. You 
may help to keep your employer’s office 
running smoothly, make appointments 
for him, act as receptionist, help with 
business research, and perform nu- 
merous other tasks. In fact, you may 
have more supervisory responsibili- 
ties than anyone else in your office, 
aside from your employer. 

Some secretaries specialize in par- 
ticular fields. These include law, medi- 
cine, and science. 

The legal secretary draws up legal 
papers, takes notes at lawyer-client 
conferences, and does other similar 
work. The medical secretary may 
work for a physician, dentist, or hos- 
pital. In addition to regular steno- 
graphic work, she prepares medical 
reports and often deals with patients. 
The scientific secretary usually works 
with teams of specialists in science and 
engineering, handling their clerical 
chores and helping in other ways. 

Though most secretarial jobs are for 
women, there are some opportunities 
for men in this field. In fact, certain 
executives, including those who travel, 
generally employ male secretaries. 

Qualifications. The ability to get 
along well with people and to work as 
a member of a team rather than a solo 
star—these qualities are absolutely 
necessary for success in this field. 
Loyalty, good judgment, integrity, and 
adaptibility to changing needs are also 
high on the list of requirements. 

Training. Take courses in typing, 
shorthand, and other business subjects 
in high school. To be a good secre- 
tary, you should be able to type more 
than 50 words per minute, and take 
between 100 and 140 words of dic- 
tation a minute. 


In addition, you must be able to use 
English correctly. Many businessmen 
dictate hurriedly and rely on their sec- 
retaries to reword poor sentences and 
supply the correct punctuation. 

Beyond these subjects—shorthand, 
typing, and English—your educational 
background should be broad. 

If possible, try to get a part-time job 
as a typist or file clerk while still in 
high school. 

Earnings. As a beginner, you are 
likely to earn between $50 and $60 a 
week. The average salary of secre- 
taries throughout the nation is about 
$80 a week. Some exceptionally ca- 
pable persons in the field have incomes 
that are much higher than these. 

Facts to weigh. Jobs are plentiful 
and can be secured almost anywhere 
in the country. The duties are varied 
and often interesting, and the field 
offers opportunities for advancement. 

One disadvantage is that secretaries 
must always be responsive to another 
person’s needs and whims. When the 
boss wants a particular job done, the 
secretary must be ready to do it. On 
the other hand, working conditions in 
most offices are fairly pleasant. 

More information. Talk to secre- 
taries and employers in your area. 
Write to the National Association and 
Council of Business Schools, 2400 16th 
Street, N.W., Washington 9, D. C. 
This organization publishes a pam- 
phlet entitled “Your Exciting Career 
as a Secretary,” which can be obtained 
for 15 cents. 

—By ANTON BERLE 





Pronunciations 
Adolfo Lopez Mateos—i-dawl’f6 16-péz 
mié-ta’ds 
Arturo Frondizi—ir-t60’r6 fron-dé’si 
Ayub Khan—A-yoob’ kin 
Dalai Lama—da-li’ la’ma 
Elbio Anaya—él’by6 4-na’ya 
_Gamal Abdel Nasser—gii-mal’ ab-dél 
nas’ér 
Mahendra—mi-hén‘dra 
Mao Tse-tung—mou dzii-ddong 
Saud—sii-d0d’ 
Sisavang Vong—sis’uh-ving vawng 





News Quiz 











Labor Relations 


1. Describe some of the ways in which 
racketeers operate in the labor-manage- 
ment field. 


2. What do labor leaders such as AFL- 
CIO President George Meany say about 
the relationship of “labor racketeers” to 
the union movement as a whole? 


38. How does the new labor-management 
act deal with union elections and financial 
reports? 

4. Explain the term secondary boycott. 
What did Congress do about this matter? 
Give views for and against its action. 


5. Describe, and discuss pro-and-con, 
at least one other important provision of 
the new industrial relations act. 


6. Do union members in the United 
States today total approximately 9,000,- 
000; 18,000,000; 27,000,000; or 36,000,- 
000? 


7. In connection with the steel strike, 
what are the main demands or proposals 
put forth by the union and by manage- 
ment? Give some arguments of each. 


Discussion 


1. In_ general, do you or do you not 
favor the new industrial-relations law? 
Give reasons for your answer. 


2. With which side in the steel contro- 
versy do you most nearly agree? Ex- 
plain your position. 


Southern Asia 


1. Briefly describe the land and people 
of Laos. 


2. How does the present crisis in that 
small country have its roots in an earlier 
struggle against France? 


8. To what extent has the United 
States been helping Laos? 


4, What action has the United Nations 
taken in the present crisis? 


5. Describe SEATO and tell why it 
may possibly become involved in the Lao- 
tian troubles. 


6. Give pros and cons on whether the 
United States should take more drastic 
steps at this time to help Laos. 


7. How has the Indian government re- 
acted to Chinese aggression along its 
borders? 


Discussion 


1. Do you, or do you not, think that 
additional steps should be taken to meet 
Red aggression in Laos? Explain. 


2. On the basis of your present knowl- 
edge, what do you believe is the most 
logical reason for Red China’s aggressive 
moves at this time? Give reasons. 


Miscellaneous 


1. On the basis of known facts, in what 
ways does Russia appear to be ahead of 
the United States in space developments? 
In what respect have we outscored her? 


2. What do U. S. defense officials say 
about Lunik II? How do certain other 
American leaders feel concerning the 
missile question? 

3. What concession was made, and by 
whom, to get disarmament talks under 
way again? 

4. Cite evidence to show that Arab 
leaders are burying past differences and 
becoming more friendly. Explain. 

5. Discuss a plan that is being increas- 
ingly considered as a means 0 fighting 
crime among young people. What do 
you think of it? 
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Answers to Know That Word 


1. (c) overshadow or hide; 2. (a) se- 
cure from violation; 3. (b) observable; 
4. (a) directly opposite; 5. (d) poor; 6. 
(c) command; 7. (b) legal argument. 





